CHAPTER XI

DRAMA UNDER  THE SECOND  EMPIRE

THE Romantics had effectually destroyed the classical
tradition. After 1850 their own dramatic output
dwindled to nothing, but the freedom of form for which
they had striven remained. Ponsard wrote a piece
on Charlotte Corday in the style and language of the
17th century, but the action of the play covered thirteen
months and required ten changes of scene. He was
attempting a compromise between the old and the
new. Rigid classicism, however, had gone for good.
The Romantics had accustomed the audience to deeds
of violence and the portrayal of brutal and over-
mastering passions. They had mingled comedy with
tragedy, so that the difference between the two was
no longer clearly defined.

But the public was weary of imaginative debauches
and improbability. Stendhal, originally a member of
the Romantic group, developed into an analytical
writer. Merimee, though he described semi-civilised
and picturesque people, did so with sobriety and
restraint. Flaubert wrote impersonally and took
immense care over the delineation of character. The
influence of Balzac's novels was enormous, both on
the drama and on fiction. Classical art had isolated
characters in a vague or abstract locality. The
Romantics had placed the creatures of their fancy
in a rich, foreign or medieval frame. Balzac put his
in a precise, realistic and contemporary setting. He
described a street or a village with photographic
exactitude. He could convey with extraordinary skill
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